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zwerge, welches unter ihnen wegkriecht, setzt sich das hohe 
Geistergesprach fort" (W. I, 364). 

W. A. Oldpatheb. 
University of Illinois. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY— Hugo 
Miinsterberg. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913, pp. 321. 
$1.50. 

"Our aim", says the author, "is to sketch the outlines of a 
new science which is to intermediate between the modern 
laboratory psychology and the problems of economics: the 
psychological experiment is systematically to be placed at 
the service of commerce and industry. So far we have only 
scattered beginnings of the new doctrine, only tentative efforts 
and disconnected attempts which have started, sometimes in 
economic, and sometimes in psychological, quarters. The time 
when an exact psychology of business life will be presented 
as a closed and perfected system lies very far distant. But 
the earlier the attention of wider circles is directed to its be- 
ginnings and to the importance and bearing of its tasks, the 
quicker and the more sound will be the development of this 
young science", (p. 3). 

The book is divided into three parts : The Best Possible Man, 
The Best Possible Work, and The Best Possible Effect. Of 
these three divisions the first takes up practically half the 
volume and treats more particularly the application of scien- 
tific methods to the question of fitness for such pursuits as 
railway service, ship service, and telephone service. The 
scientific problem is first of all to ascertain what traits are 
requisite for success from the standpoint of scientific as dis- 
tinct from popular psychology; and secondly to devise and 
apply methods for the study of these traits. From the na- 
ture of the case it is frequently impossible or inadvisable to 
attempt a reproduction of the conditions under which the 
work is actually carried on, and so the problem for the psy- 
chological expert is to discover means by which it will be 
possible to study the mental traits involved in various occu- 
pations, but under conditions which are widely different from 
those which obtain in practical life. Hence Professor Muns- 
terberg records in detail the laboratory experiments by which 
the capacities of railway and telephone employees were tested, 
and discusses the significance of these results when taken as 
criteria of fitness. By transforming the practical situation 
to that of the laboratory type it becomes possible to obtain 
results which are approximately quantifiable, although it must 
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be admitted that the transformation introduces points of dif- 
ference which make the application of the results a matter of 
some uncertainty. These matters are discussed by the author 
with commendable candor and breadth of view. The labora- 
tory experiment, with its inevitable simplification and arti- 
ficiality of conditions, yields results which it is difficult to 
evaluate properly, but the results have at least an apparent 
bearing on the problem of selecting the right man for the job 
and warrant the hope for larger and more extensively tested 
results in the future. 

In the second division, The Best Possible Work, the move- 
ment for scientific management occupies a prominent place. 
The author brings out the connection of this movement with 
psychological work in the field of memory, attention, habit, 
fatigue, and special studies in the acquisition of skill in tele- 
graphy and with the typewriter. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is largely to show that psychological analysis and tech- 
nique offer possibilities of returns in a field which, in so far 
as it has been exploited at all, is still under the domination of 
a crude and relatively unscientific procedure. The last part, 
The Best Possible Effect is devoted chiefly to advertising and 
salesmanship. It gives a summary of some of the results se- 
cured by studies in this field and points out opportunities for 
further investigation by the trained psychologist. 

It is with no intent of disparagement that the reviewer 
records his impression that this young science is very young 
indeed. Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie; and at times 
it is rather more so than usual. But in so far as this senti- 
ment conveys a warning, it is a warning, not to leave these 
outlying regions unexplored, but to avoid the hasty generaliza- 
tions and smug complacency which in times past and in other 
subjects have resulted in a harvest of contempt and disrepute. 
The author is too circumspect and judicious to incur condem- 
nation on this score. He offers a very readable and stimulat- 
ing book. It is to be hoped, though perhaps hardly to be ex- 
pected, that other workers in the field will exercise the same 
caution. Increasing demands will inevitably be made upon 
science for service in the elimination of wastefulness and 
tragedy in the choice of vocation as well as in the attainment 
of results. The immediate goal is industrial efficiency, which 
will be of pecuniary benefit to both employer and employee ; 
but "more important than the naked profit on both sides is 
the cultural gain which will come to the total economic life 
of the nation, as soon as every one can be brought to the place 
where his best energies may be unfolded and his greatest 
personal satisfaction secured. The economic experimental 
psychology offers no more inspiring idea than this adjust- 
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ment of work and psyche by which mental dissatisfaction in 
the work, mental depression and discouragement, may be re- 
placed in our social community by overflowing joy and inner 
harmony". 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 



THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol- 
ume VII, Cavalier and Puritan. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1911. 

This volume is to a marked degree the fulfillment of cer- 
tain promises recorded by the general editors at the begin- 
ning: "to consider subsidiary movements and writers below 
the highest rank, ' ' and to make ample provision ' ' for treating 
certain subjects more or less closely allied to literature pure 
or proper." Given a period in which, dramatic writers being 
set aside, large literary figures are so rare that several have 
to be forced in from contiguous territory, and the settlement 
of these initial obligations becomes not a duty, but a privilege. 
But this treatment of the Caroline Age, the period of Cavalier 
and Puritan, seems a trifle out of balance, with seven long 
chapters of the sixteen given to extra-literary matters, or to 
considerations in which purely literary qualities and relations 
are certainly not the things emphasized. The chapters in 
question are clear and comprehensive; far better than could 
be brought together by any other than this co-operative meth- 
od. Still one feels that the purposes of the student of litera- 
ture might be served more effectively by a greater insistence 
on social environment or a stricter fidelity to that other edi- 
torial promise — of carefully considering foreign influences — 
which most of the collaborators have rather studiously dis- 
regarded. 

With a less intricate literary situation to consider, there 
is correspondingly less embarrassment in the matter of chap- 
ter-divisions. The chapters on poetry, in the earlier pages, 
suffer most in this respect. Professor Moorman, under ' ' Cava- 
lier Lyrists, ' ' does a masterly study of Herrick, for which he 
is peculiarly qualified, and concludes with a rather perfune- 
tory treatment of Carew, Suckling and Lovelace. Mr. Thomp- 
son 's "Writers of the Couplet" are all "Cavalier lyrists," 
in any sense of the term ; and include Cowley, who is admitted 
chiefly on the strength of the couplet structure in Davideis, 
and Davenant, because the quatrains of Gondibert represent 
"the general inclination to restrain poetic fluency within 



